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mill, whose situation is mainly determined by the facilities for
obtaining raw material. These mills are engaged in the production
of yarn (Egyptian cotton being imported for the higher counts, the
output of which is steadily increasing) and of woven goods, grey,
unbleached cotton being the most important item tmder this
head. In all India in 1935-8 there were 366 mills in operation, with
190,000 looms, and over 9,000,000 spindles. Ttuase gave em-
ployment to about 500,000 people on a daily average; but at the
census of 1931 the total number of operatives employed in the cotton,
industry of India was returned at over 3,000,000.
In the manufacture of silk there is a similar rivalry between
ancient and modem methods. The raw material is obtained partly
at home, different varieties of the silkworm being raised throughout
the country, and partly from abroad, China being the chief source
of supply. Modern steam-power mills axe situated at Bombay
and Calcutta,, through which ports Chinese silk enters the country.
The handloom factories are mainly in Bengal, which, after Mysore
and the neighbouring parts of Madras, is the chief producer of the
home supply of mulberry silk; but all over India wearers, working
either alone or along with their families, are engaged in the production
of silk fabrics.
The manufacture of woollen goods is general throughout the
country, and is followed, as a rule. In small faandlobm factories.
The articles produced axe usually of a coarse description* except
in northern. India where the weaving of carpets and shawls has been
carried to a high pitch of perfection, the Punjab being noted for
the former and Kashmir for the latter. The great demand from
Europe lor Indian carpets has led to the production oi cheap and
inferior articles, but within recent years there have been signs of
improvement in this respect. In 1935 there were only twenty-six
woollen mills in India, and these gave employment to over 7,000
people* while in the whole country about 130,000 are probably
engaged in the native industry at the present time.
Although the manufacture of jute had previG'iisly been carried
on to some extent as a village industry, it was not till the Russian
supplies of hemp and flax were stopped during the 'Crimean war that
its cultivation and manufacture on a large scale began. Calcutta,
with its neighbourhood, is now the centre of this important industry
wMch- in 1935 had over 280,600 operatives. The jute presses,